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Hotes. 


We have been favored with the opportunity of 
making an extract from a forthcoming volume 
of ‘*Fables of Life,” by Mr. Albert Welles, 
President of the College of Heraldry and Genea- 
logical Registry in University Place, who ap- 
pears to have devoted a considerable of his time 
to the edification of the young of our country, 

“and we esteem it a very high privilege to be the 
first to give to the public a specimen of his val- 
uable labors. We shall endeavor to obtain 
further specimens for our readers, if we can do 
so, prior to the publication of the volume. 


The Dry Pond. 
We have late information from turtles and frogs, 
Where a large convocation was held on the logs, 
The meeting was called in great haste, it appears; 
For the state of the weather had roused all their fears. 


An élderly turtle stood on his hind legs, 

With fore paws extended, their patience he begs, 
With head slightly forward, h's eyes fixed on space; 
Whilst solemn anxiety was seen in his face. 


This cunning old turtle was on a high stump, 

Which the boys used in bathing; from which they might 
jamp. 

He now turned his eyes on his friends all around; 

Then his paws waved them down, into silence profound. 


He began his oration by shedding some tears, 
(Public speakers have cpened in this way for years.) 
He now cleared his throat, as to speak he would try; 
Then was strained every ear, and §xed every eye. 


“ My friends” said the turtle, “ I have a sad tale, 
Who ever supposed that the water would fail ? 

I look all around me, where once was the shore; 
There the sweet little ripples will never play more.”’ 


“I remember the lilies that grew in the water: 

Their pretty white heads standing up ast ey'd ought to. 
And the ladies in boats, as they sailed o’er my head, 
And the flies and the bugs; but alas! they’re all dead.” 


“We could always find comething, whilst paddling 
areund, 

Little things in the water, or mud, could be found; 

But the mud is aji dry; all the water is gone; 

Our food is all perished, we are leftal alone." 


“For many weeks past, we have waited for rain; 

But the signs have all failed us, and watching wus vain. 
But one course is left, in this terrible etrait; 

And I tell you my friends, we mnst all emigrate.” 


“‘ The place for removal, I heard "tother day; 

Is a large pond of water just three miles away. 

If the frogs can jump there, the turtles will walk, 

And by starting at once, we will stop all the talk,”’ 

Now the poor f misbed turtles, and frogs all around; 
Whilst sitting, hai listened in silence profound, 

Voted go! with one voice, “ for we'll soon all be dead;”’ 
Thea they all started eff, by th» old turtle led. 


Now the people who live on the route of that train, 
Never wish to behold that procession again. 





The tur' les marched on v ry solemn and slow; 
But the frogs rend the night air with screams as they go. 


“ New go it!” and “go it!” the little frogs cried, 
“Some water!’ “more water!”’ the old frogs replied. 
But the serious turtics kept steadily on; 


e  Foronly by walking the goal could be won, 


Now the poor little turtles had used up their legs, 
And each one his mamma to ride him be begr. 
Then they got along nicely, all trouble was past, 
And they all reached the water in safety at last. 


When they came to the water, the turtles walked in, 
But the frogs, more demonstrative, raised such a din 
As never was heard on the land or the flood; 

Fuil of frolicking joy, which they all understood. 


They jumped in the water, to take a big drink, . 

Then came back to the shore, before you could think. 

They danced up and down iv a won Jerful way, 

And with shouting and singing, they passed all the day. 
REMARES. 3 

The wisdom of age in this story is s)own; 

And the instinct of animals also made known. 

The talk of the turtle was koown to the frogs, 

Just as well ag the turties who sat on the logs. 


Now animals’ talk bas becn thought to be ‘ab'e, 

Bot facts have been pr. ved, which show they are able 

To communicate (hought by a language their own; 

And thus al! their wants and their wishes make known. 
A. W. 
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In iceuihinn. 

{The following exquisite memorial poem is 
from the classical pen of Professor Samuel Treat 
Lamb, formerly of Madison University, but 
now residing in Cambridge, Mass. Professor 
Lamb, the able translator of Boerk’s ‘‘Political 
Economy of the Ancient Anthenians”—a work 
which is well known both in this country and 
in Europe—was an intimate and valued friend 
of the late President Felton of Harvard Univer- 
sity. This touching poem from his pen will 
therefore be read, we doubt not, with feelings of 
peculiar and special interest by all who were 
either the personal friends or who were the ad- 
mirers at a distance of the late President. The 
editors of the New York ScHoo. JournaL con- 
sider themselves as favored in no ordinary de- 
gree in being permitted to be the channel 
through which this memorial tribute is given to 
the public. —Eps. N. Y. 8. J.) 


POEM, 


In memory of the late C. C. Fexrox, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University. 
Eheu! quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse !— 
SHENSTONE. 
Shade of Felton ! to you I tarn; 
The memories of your love return, — 
A love no narrow lines confined. — 
A love as wide as human kind— 
No’ petty spite, no bigot zeal, 
No narrow jealousy, could steel 
Your heart against your fellow man 
His faults ungently e’er to scan. 
That bright eye kindness only beamed, 
Unless when indignation gleamed, 
And from it flashed at stubborn crime, 
With energy and power, sublime, 
The serpents’ hisses you despised, 
And those that uttered them chastised. 
Love ruled the hand that held the rod, 
Both love for man, and love for God. 








That noble head, those ste locks, 
Like Jove’s, when great Olympus shocks 
His nod to Thetis caused t’ affect, 
Drew reverent and profound respect. 
But none more gracefully could bend, 
Or could more gently condescend, 
Your humor at the festive board 
Made you of every heart the lord, 
How oft sweet converse have we held, 
And thus all carking care dispelled, 
While sipping sweets of Attic bees, 
Sent you by friends across the seas, 
Repeating each, in turn each line, 
In which the fav'rites of the nine 
Hymettean honey celebrate 
Above all sweets man ever ate, 
Profoundly learned, profoundly wise, 
Honored with learning’s highest prize, 
Your sun had just meridian passed, 
When death's dark clouds it overcast. 
Alas! that one so good, so great 
His course so soon should terminate ! 
From your example may we all 
Devotion learn to duty’s call, 
And with this also to combine 
Constant worship at love's bright shrine. 
8. T. L 


Mr. Beecher’s Case. 


The idea that Mr. Beecher, who had carried 
a pure name through life, should, after having 
lived to be nearly sixty years old, reared a fami- 
yo. d been subj to the most tremendous 
ughts on his vitality, e out-of his way to 
seduce an innocent member of his flock,—the 
wife of a personal friend to whom he had mar- 
ried her,—was simply preposterous. The ab- 
surdity of it is ter when it is remembered 
his life had not m a brutal one, but one in 
which the nobler sentiments had always been 
those receiving special culture. The crime 
en ae against him is nes the last toward 
which he would have m tempted. We say 
there was never any probability in it, regarded 
purely from a physiological point of view ; ona 
when we remember ~ rson who o 
nated it continued to cli nest which 
to believe was dishonored by repeated 


crimes against its purity, the improbability 
grew, in all practical res te, to impossibility. 


The above words from the pen of Dr. Holland, 
editor of Scribner's Magazine, represents our 
position. We refer to this case because, al- 
though Mr. Beecher is not a teacher, no clergy- 
man in the United States bas done so much 
teachingashe. By his signal gifts of heart and 
mind he has made his church a school-room, 
where he has given instruction embellished with 
those illustrations his own experience has con- 
structed of the infelt truth and grace by which 
Christ forever strives to ebange these human 
natures of ours. He has done so much to em- 
ploy religion as a genuine—a born teacher 
would, and so has redeemed it from the decayed 
state into which it had fallen, and brought it 
back to its former position—a working force in 
human affairs, that he has occupied an alto- 
gether commanding position as an educator in 
spiritual matters. We, therefore, in common 
with all teachers, do believe his life equal to his 
works, and shall strive so to. do (though horrible 
and evil reporte have risen against him) until, 
at least, a final settlement of the case is reached 
in a court of law. 
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Gollege Department. 


New York College Notes. 

Great interest is being taken in boating and 
enthusastic meetings have been held, relative to 
sending a crew to the regatta next year. An 
organization has been formed having the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mr. Fred, J. DePey- 
sters an alumnus of '60; First Vice-President, 
Hanford Crawford, '75; Second Vice-President, 
Chas. Putzel, '76; Recording Secretary, Wm, 
B. Atterbury, '75; Corresponding Secretary, 
Geo. N. Messiter, '75; Treasurer, J. V. Olcott, 
‘76; and Trainer and Commodore, Wm. J. 
Stratford, Ph. D., one of the instructors and an 

lumnus of '65. 

An election of officers by the class of "76 re- 
sulted as follows: President, J. V. Olcott; Vice- 
President, J. A. Smith; Secretary, G. B. 
Smythe; Treasurer, Jos. Frambach; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. A. Philip, M. Krous, and 
C. Strouse. 

The two Literary Societies held their usual 
exercises last Friday evening. For next Friday 
in the Phreuocosusian, N. 8S. Spencer, ’75, reads 
an essay; Mr. Pond, '77 delivers a reading, and 
Mr. Tifft, 77, adeclamation. The question for 
debate is, ‘‘Should there be an In ernational copy 
right law?” Mr. Jenkins, 75, and Mr. Olcott 
’76, support the affirmative, and Mr. Smith, '76, 
and Mr. Messiter '75, the negative. 

In the Clionian, Mr. Lauterbach, '76, will de- 
liver a declamation, Mr. Smythe, '76, will read 
an essay, andC. A. Marks, '77, will deliver a 
reading. The question for debate is ‘‘Are 
State Universities more beneficial to the inter- 
ests of education, than Universities supported by 
private corporations?” Messrs. Luby '77, and 
Stine '76, are required to think that they 
are; Messrs. Philip '66. and Strouse '76 that 
they aint, Mr. McAdam is to criticize the - pro- 
ceedings. 

The Budget, Vol. Il. No. 2. has appeared, 
and the Firefly is expected soon to follow. 

G@. H.W. 
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The Faculty of Layfayette College, Easton, 
y Pa., now consists of 27 professors and tutors, 


At Cornell University one hundred and forty- 
‘five applicants have been admitted to the 
¥ reshman class this term. 





“At the opening of the fall term of Union Col- 
lege fifty-two applicants were admitted to the 
Freshman class. 


In Boston University classes have been form- 
ed in Sanscrit and also in Anglo-Saxon, whieh 
are free tostudents in any department of the 
institution. 

.A department of wood carving has been prof- 
itably added to the Cincinnati University. The 
department has made rapid progress both in 
work and numbers. When it closed recentl 
the class numbered one hundred and twenty. 
During the last year there were three hundred 
and twenty-eight pupils in the regular draw- 
ing and design department. 

The trustees of the University of Chicago are 
about to wis) mer pt a movement for the estab- 
lishment of a fund of $60,000, to be completed 
by July 4, 1876, for the assistance of neédy 
students in the university. This fund is to be 

the National Centennial Educational Fund 
of Chicago, and will be as Chicago's 
contribution to the commemoration of the great 
event. - The provision by which this fand is to 
be enjoyed alike by every class, sect, sex and re- 
ligious opinion, is one so broad as to receive the 
commendation of every one. 





At Amherst College one hundred and seven- 
teen applicants have been admitted to the 
Freshman class; eighty-six of them with con- 
ditions, — a of _— conditions nce Bo 
heavy a on of oung men on 
they were imposed have pas ey and will go 
to some other college whose standard for admis- 
sion is not so high as at Amherst, so that the 
class actually numbers about one hundred and 
five. It may be interesting to-know that sixty- 
two were conditioned in ancient language, forty- 
seven in mathematics, and seventeen in spellin, 
some of the applicants being conditioned in all 
three. The whole number of students in the 
regular collegiate department is now three hun- 
dred and thirty. 


At the recent annual examination at Harvard 
College of women as candidates for collegiate 
honors, only seven ap They all prefer- 
red to be questioned on elementary physics 
rather than elemen botany. Between 
Greek, German, and Latin, one elected Greek, 
three Latin, and three German. Four passed 
and received certificates entitling them to en- 
ter for the advanced examination, two were par- 
tially successful, and one was rejected. The ex- 
amination continued six days, and was five 
hours long each day. 


THE TRUE ANSWER.—One of the students at 
Davidson College, who was too lazy to do any- 
thing right, was in the habit of cleaning out his 
lamp chimney by running his finger down it 
and twistingit around. After he had cleaned it 
out in this particular manner one day not long 
ago, a fellow student took it up and carried it to 
the residence of one of the professors with the 


ae Rh toa 
‘*Why is it that this chimney is smoked just 
up to this point and no farther?” 

The learned gentleman entered into an elab- 
orate and scientific explanation why it was, 
arguing with great lucidness, and citing various 
authorities to show the correctness of his reason- 
ing. When he had finished the student said to 


“No, sir, you are wrong.” 
‘* Why is it, then?” inquired the professor. 
‘Because the fellow’s rs were not long 
sae to reach any farther,” replied the stu- 
ent. 


Prof. Huxley says Priestley's value lay in this: 
that he was the exponent of those tendencies 
which had brought about the present state of 
things ; that in all ts, on all oceasions, he 
was the champion of thought. In theol 
he was the champion of the restrictions on 
siastical encroachments, the champion of politi- 
eal freedom, and the champion and great ad- 
vancer of physical science. Indeed, it was to 
him, and to such men as he, that this t and 
undoubtedly beneficient e which had 

over the face of the world since the eigh- 
eenth century was due. . 


Don’t Run Away. —Don’t run away from the 
world’s temptations and influences. If you are 
— a coward, go and hide yourself somewhere 
un > ras have screwed up back bone enough to 
face the enemy like a man. Don’t run away at 
the first indication of danger, as h _ 
hadn't the slightest confidence in yourself. No- 
body ever conquered a foe by beating a retreat. 
If you mean to fight the of life like a hero 
you can’t too early. Would you — 
yourself, win the respect of others? . 
don’t shrink away from trials and Ly om 
but encounter them, smite them down, lay them 
in the dust at your feet. A man who has con- 
quered his enemy is ly ter than 
a poltroon who creeps away in abject terror. 

h or low, rich or poor, we are all soldiers in 
the action that terminates with the sunset 


back, and quakes at the sound of trum- 
is yet far in the rear when the light of 
an se Se see ae Sees wee 
straight on and fought ’ 
tation oversome ia better discty 





Selections. 


The Language of the Future. 


Thongh it is certainly true that prophecies do 
not ‘receive much credit nowadays, pnless they 
are made after the event to which they refer, ‘yet 
there are cases in which we may, judging from 
the past, venture to predict what the future will 
bring ops 

This ny true with regard to that dia- 
lect of the English Janguage now spoken in the 
United States. The fact that this has already 
80 far diverged from the parent stock.as to just- 
ify its being called a dialect was strikingly, 
though involuntarily, illustrated by the ingen- 
ious New England -‘ medium” who lately fur- 
nished the world with a ‘‘ continuation of Edwin 
Drood,” dictated by the spirit of Mr. Dickens, 
i ican! Perhaps this extremely 
obliging conduct of C. D.’s ghost proceeded from 
some ne remnant of that repentant feel- 
ing which caused Mr. Dickens himself, near the 
close of his life, to make every effort to atone 
for his earlier action toward the American peo- 
ple. But, whatever may have been the cause, an 
important result was that many peculiarities of 
the American dialect were en note of by 
numerous critics and clearly identified as the 
productions of our own country. 

Our having thus begun to grow, we 
may reasonably expect that it will continue to 
do so, and that the same influences which have 
acted upon it in the will have an important 
effect in producing the changes that are to occur 
in the time to come. And taking these infiu- 
ences as a general guide it seems, on the whole 
not improbable that the e of the future 
in this country will be somewhat like that used 
in the following sentences : 

‘*It moond so brite we could go straitahead, 
ewic as we choze.” We lawd, andI gotjujment 
for debt and intrest.” “They havnt much 
goahedivness.” ‘ Wer cahoots "—i. e. in part- 
nership -a word borrowed from French fur 
traders in the West, and a corruption, accord- 
ing to Bartlett, of cohorte, but more probably of 
cahutte. ‘*Huever lernd him” (taught him) 
a didnt no it very well.” «The pepul 

id, and teukd, and caufd all thru the pees, 
and we wernt near euuf to hear much enyhow.” 
**Hes vamosd his kash ”— i. e. he has come out 
of his hiding-place ; from the Spanish vamos and 

e French cache. } 

All this seems and barbarous to us 
now, but certainly not more so than our present 
style of speaking and writing would have ap- 
peared to our grea‘ dfathers. Any one who 
should take the trouble to compare our language 
of to-day with that spoken here in Washington's 
and Jefferson’s time will find that the difference 
between the two is almost as t as that be- 
tween the respective habits of life and modes of 
thought in yo two periods In -_ 
respects we have grown very perce ly ; and, 
whatever may be said about the S in our 
national character, the wth of our 
has undeniably been a wholesome and beneficial 
one. It is vastly more practical now than for- 
peers The constant use of Latin a 
words and Anglo-Norman spelling has n 
superceded by a preference for Saxon terms, and 
in a great measure, for orthography founded on 
common-sense and com vely free from 
medieval ee ; the whole li structare 
being pervaded by a peculiar spirit of Ameri- 
canism, which shows itself in various way 
One of the most noticeable of these is the ten- 

ing in the plainest and 


being thought worth the trouble of saying which 
does not really help to express what is meant. 
Another is a total disregard of the ancestry of 
words ; a German, Irish, Indian, or term 
iving quite as much honor as one which has 
language five centuries, provided 
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very probable that an equal degree of de- 
present state of the age 
in a much shorter space of time 


unavoidably be a source of very 


the 


y 
Chaucer makes use, as may be observed in the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims ” in the original or -‘un- 
reduced” text, of a system of wdling which is, 
with regard to a great many words, much more 
facile and free from unnecessary lette: 
used by later writers. For example, he writes 


felow for fellow, coud for could, wel for well, | 


som for some, peple for people, ful for full, ther 
for there, deth for death, dore for door, streit for 
straight, hors for horse, thred for thread, litel for 
little, holly for wholly, win for wine, ston for 
stone, gilty for guilty, glas for glass, herd tor 
heard, wif for wife, lern for learn, hevenly for 
heavenly, del for deal, fether for feather, &c. He 
likewise *‘ lets himself loose” in syntax to a 
most surprising degree, seeming to think nothing 
of saying it are, they have bore, they have be, 
wered (for wore), he is went, &c., and using a 
a et negative passim. 
rtemus Ward in one of his contributions to 
Punch, commented upon ‘‘G. Chaucer ” to the 
following effect : ‘‘Some kind person bas sent 
me Ohawcer's ms. Mr. C. had talent, but 
he couldn’t spel. No manjhas a right to bea 
litrary man onless he knows how, to spel. It is 
a pity that Chawcer, who had geneyus, was so 
unedicated. He's the wuss [ know of.” 
These remarks of ‘‘Artemus the delicious ” as 
Charles Reade calls him, are so severe that if 
the ghosts of authors really continue to take a 
strong interest mm the works they have left be- 
hind them, as is indicated by those reported 
proceedings of the spirit of les Dickens 
which have already been mentioned, such ex- 
pressions were surely enough to arouse the just 
ire and indi ion of Dan Chaucer's shade. 
But his righteous wrath may perhaps be molli- 
fied, if not entirely dispelled, by the thought 
that we irreverent Americans are; fast forming a 
which will contain many of those iden- 
tical peculiarities that makes his sentences seem 
so strangely worded now, and that conse juent- 
ly there will in the future be less likelihood of 
our impertinently saying that he ‘conldn't 
spel.” — Hearth and Home. t 


A wealthy bachelor, having had one or two 
law-suits for breach of promise, now replies to 
a young lady who wishes a ‘‘few minutes ” pri- 
vate conversation: ‘‘No you don’t, madam. 
It cuts me to the heart to be compelled to doubt 
the honorableness of your intentions, but that 
sort of thing is played out. My rule is impera- 
tive ; and if you have any business with me, it 
must be transacted in the presence of two wit- 
nesses.” 

A school-boy wee be eye to write a com- 
position upon the subject of ‘- Pins,” produced 
the following. Pins are v useftl They 
have saved the lives of a many men, wo- 
men, and children—in fact whole families.” 
“How so?” asked the puzzled teacher. And 
the boy replied: ‘ , by not swallowing 
them.” This story of the other 
boy, who defined salt as ‘‘the stuff that makes 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t put on any.” 

The young man who has an ambition to make 
a great noise in the world should learn boiler 
making, He can make more noise at that trade 
than anything else he can engage in. If he be- 
lieves a man should strike for wages, he should 
learn the blacksmithing, especially if he is good 
at blowing. He certainly could do a staving 
(cod, pertene, a starving business, at the coo 
er ) he is needy and well-bred, he 
be right at home as a baker. He shouldn't be- 
come a segar maker. If he does, all his work 
will end in smoke, A man can always make a 
scent in the perfumery business. 
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¥ se What We Owe Children. 


All our lives we have been of the debt 
children owe their parents; do we think enough 
of what parents owe their children? To 
mind this is by far the greater question. 
owe them harmonious organizations, favorable 
conditions, a true development; but this is not 
all. Aside from these things we owe them a 
debt beyond our power to estimate. If they 
need us materially, we no less need them spir- 
mars I pity the man or woman who can 
spend an hour with a little child and not be 
made wiser. Children utter the only oracles, 
and are the most truly inspi because the 
most unconscious of teachers. By the direct- 
ness and simplicity of their questions they re- 
buke our pretence and artificiality, constantly 
reminding us how much there is that we do not 
know; by their loving trust they shame our 
doubts, by the play of their fancy and the bouy- 

cy of their spirits they banish our despair. 
Said a little seven-year-old girl, looking up mus- 
ingly from the doll she was tending, ‘‘ ma, 
cues Se pee of te and what are we all liv- 
ing for?” Could the mother answer that ques- 
tion without drawing near to the heart of Goa, 
feeling her own life and that of her little one 
sheltered in His all-embracing love? I remem- 
ber _— one afternoon last summer in a room 
where a dusky little face was pressed against a 
window-pane, intently watching a coming thun- 
der-storm; suddenly it flashed round upon us 
with the exclamation, ‘Oh, mamma! do come 
here and see how God is writing short-hand 
across the clouds.” 

What shadow would not be dispelled by the 
quaint answer of the little one who, having been 
naughty, was asked by her mother if she was 
not going to ask to forgive her. ‘No, 
mamma, I don't like to talk with God, for if he 
gets toe well acquainted with me, He may want 
me to go and live with Him and leave you.” 

‘‘Who was the dark’s mother ?” ing 


tle boy coming back suddenly from the border of 
dream-land to ask the question; and what moth- 
‘d by the solemn inquiry, 


er has not been sta: 
“How did God begin ? 
Could any mother afford to out of her 
life the children’s hour? Notthe one —_— 
by the poet—not the one that we all iW 80 
well, tinged with the last rays of sunset, 
ening into the mystery of twilight, and sudden- 
ly blossoming into merriment with the incom- 
ing of the evening lamp. That is also father’s 
and mother’s hour—a care-free, happy time, in- 
terposed between the day’s work and the even- 
ing’s sociability; very enjoyable with its snatches 
of talk, its brief chapter from the day's experi- 
ence, its ri 
mured softly to the little ones; very enjoyable, 
but not like an hour that comes later, when, 
having unfastened the last hook, picked out the 
last troublesome knot, and buttoned the com- 
fortable night-gown over the dimpled shoulders, 
the mother lies down beside the little one and 
takes the chubby band in hers for the good- 
night talk—when questio.s are asked and ans- 
wered, grievances told and kissed away—when 
the naughty word or act is acknowledged, and 


the how and why of wrong and of right doing is 
ex 


is is the true confessional, approved by the 

angels and blessed of God; of more value to the 

child than a whole library of catechisms, and 

with a ministration to the mother in compari- 

son with which fasts and festivals are of small 

account, and even sermons and sacraments of 
portance. 

We are indebted to our children for constant 
incentives to noble living; for the re- 
minder that we do not live to ves alone, 
ras pap eneaiaanes © put from 
us the debasing oppetin, unworthy im 
to gather into our lives every noble and ic 
quality, every tender and attractive = 

We owe them gratitude for the hours 
which their presence has brightened, for the 
helplessness and di mee which have won 
us from ourselves; for the faith and trust which 
it 1s evermore their mission to renew; for their 
kisses on cheeks wet with tears, and on brows 
that but for that caressing had furrowed into 
frowns. 


W,, | Pet 


uired a lit- | basis of 


deep- | themselves, and the children grow up wi 


We bless them for the child-world which they 
keep open to us—the true fairy land, where all 
that we on¢e hoped and dreamed is still possi- 
ble; the Paradise of humanity, which they per- 
ually dress and keep; a paradise which, spite 
of the angel with the scythe and hour-glass who 
has driven us forth, we shall yet in, and 
through all whose beatitudes a little child shall 
lead us.— Victoria Maagzine 


i 


Reverence for Superiors. 

There was a time, fifty years ago, when there 
was a d of reverence in American children, 
and at ~™ mp od of oe Great 
respect to those of superior and culture was 
then inculcated, and at vt g formal courtesy 
exacted. Those of country breeding who are 
old enough remember the strings of schools 
children at the road side, who arrayed them- 
selves for the formal exhibitions of courtesy to 
the passenger. Certainly all this training is 
done with, and such a sight as this we presume 
has not been witnessed in America within twen- 
ty-five years. Even the men and women— 
fathers, mothers, and teachers of fifty years ago, 
had receded from the courteous habits of pre- 
vious generations. In the old colonial, and 
even later days, great respect was paid to dig- 
nities. The clergyman was reverenced ause 
he was a clergyman, and occupied the supreme 
position of teacher of the people. He was rev- 
erenced not only because of his holy calling, 
but because he was a scholar. All this bas 

ne by. The clergyman, if he is a good fel- 
ow, is hoy much li and petted, but the old 
reverence for him, and universal courtesy to- 
ward him, are wn, 

Are the people any better for all this change ? 
We think not, and we do not doubt that the 
change itself has much to do with the habits of 
incivility of which we complaip. Men must 
have come principle of reverence in them, as a 

is of good manners,and this principle of rev- 
erence in the modern American child has very 
little developement. He comes forward early, 
and the first thing he does in multitudes of in- 
stances is to lose his respect for his parents. 
Indeed, courtesy toward nts is in no way 
exacted. Poor men and women try to give 
their children better chances than they had 
con- 
tempt for those whose sacrifices have raised 
them to a higher eos of culture. They call 
the teacher ‘‘ Old Snooks,” or ‘*Old Bumble,” 
or whatever his name may bappen to be. It is 
not unjust to declare that there is in America 
to-day no attempt, distinctly and definitely 
made, to cultivate a spirit of reverence in chul- 





les of laughter, and its stories mur- | dren. 


We acknowledge that we have no faith in any 
attempt to reform the manners of the adult po- 
pulation of the country. Our efforts to make 
sober men out of drunkards, and total-abstin- 
ence men out of moderate drinkers, are failures. 
Our temperance armies are to be made entirely 
out of children. We can raise more Christians 
by juvenile Christian culture, than by adult con- 
version, a thousand to one. So it will be in 
this matter of National politeness. The par- 
ents and teachers of the country can give us a 
polite people, and this by the cultivation of the 
—— of reverence not only, but by instruc- 

ion im all the forms of polite address. With a 
number of things greatly needed to-day in home 
culture and school study, this matter of train- 
ing in manners is not the least. Indeed 
we are inclined to think itis of paramount im- 
eu agry It should become a matter of text 

atonce. A thorough gentleman or lady, 

who has brains enough to comprehend princi- 
pin, while proficient in practice, could ly 
a better service to the country than by pre- 
paring a book for parents and teachers, as at 
once a guide to them and to those who are un- 
der them. Children must be trained to polite- 
ness, or they will never be polite. They must 
drink politeness in with their mother’s milk; it 
must be exacted in the family and neighbor- 
hood relations, and boys and girls must grow 
up gentlemen and ladies in their rtment, 
or our nation can never be a thoroughly polite 
one— in soul as well as in ceremony, and 





kind in manner as well as kind in heart. 
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Women at the Bar. 


Because law as 8 fession for women was 
supposed to be an outgrowth of the present, 
Miss Couzins with muc — re 6 — was 
at t pains to prove the legal ability of wo- 
pepe her right to practice law from Biblical 
and other historical precedents. She prefaced 
her historical illustrations with the statement 
that though women in the United States had 
penton’ w only four years they had admira- 

succeeded, tor she ‘‘never knew so young 

with so old a head.” 

he fallacy which she most frequently at- 
tempted to refute during her lecture was that 
form of argument which proves too much. In 
the Book of Numbers, her eye discovered no less 
than five women lawyers who had been success- 
ful counselors. Moses was unable to recognize 
his sister Miriam's ability to administer justice ; 
to Joshua was it given to lead the Children of 
Israelinto Canaan, chiefly because he allowed 
Miriam the legal power God meant she should 
have. Deborah, as an illustrious ruler, a wise 
judge, and a benefient power in the land for 
many years, was cited; , Hulda, who, Miss 
Couzins facetiously remarked, was probably a 
professor of jurisprudence and political econo- 
my. Were there more Huldas among the judges 
of the present, there would be fewer Mobilier 
schemes. 

All lawyers are skeptics. The Queen of She- 
ba was undoubtedly a lawyer, for her questions 
to Solomon proved her to be a skeptic. Solo- 
mon probably had the Queen of Sheba in mind 
when he wrote of the wonderful woman who not 
only ruled her household, but at whose gates 
judgment was enthroned. To Judith was left 
more than the widow's third. Judith was not 
only commanded to go forth to save her coun- 
trymen, but her arguments before the Israelites 
revealed her as belonging to the legal profess- 
ion, for she was able and she did, as occasion 

uired, prove both sidesof a question. 

ovella di Andria Christ ina di Pisa, so beauti- 
ful that when she a re d before her students 
in the law school of Bologna she was obliged to 


vail her face lest it should distract the attention 
of her pupils from the dry bones of jurispru- 


dence, and Portia, were eloquently and skillfally 
cited as able and successful lawyers. Miss Con- 
zins closed this portion of her lecture with the 
words of Madame Roland in reference to her 
duty and that of her compatriots during the 
French revolution: ‘It is for us to perform our 
work well and thus prepare the way for future 
generations.” She then made a direct and well 
received appeal to the ladies to consider deeply 
the responsibility resting upon the woman of to- 
day. She then described the wall of dignity 
that had heretofore surrounded the legal profes- 
sion, and the stern rebuffs given by the legal 
gatékeepers to the women who had ventured to 
take orask fora peep behind the massive bar- 
riers. The views of John Stuart Mill on women 
for the legal profession, and those of Dr. Mason 
of Bui on the legal status of women in that 
country, were dwelt on at some length. As wo- 
man has already mastered the science of medi- 
cine, so she will eventually master the science 
of law. Miss Couzin’s concluding arguments for 
the necessity of women as lawyers were based 
upon the great need of reform in the conduct of 

risons, and the cruel want of any refiting in- 
Tesees thrown around the prisoners. 


—_——— +0 0+ ee -- 


The gentleman at the head of Norwood School, 
Nelson County, Virginia, has peculiar ideas of 
discipline. Ina letter to The ington Gazette 
he tells this story: *‘Not long since two of my 
boys, of same size and age, called upon me to 
settle a difficulty between them. I went with the 
boys to a small room near by, and closed the 
door, and heard what each boy had to suy. Each 
insisted upon it that he was right, and I had no 
other evidence. I recommended a square fight 
right there, gem? Permanent peace was 

ly restored, and they will probably never 

again.” Ma ilias might object to 

this method of settling the difficul y but per- 

haps a sense of persoual responsibility could 

not be sostrongly impressed upon those boys ip 
any other way. 


Priests and Schoolmasters in France. 


Three curious articles have just a red in 
the Dixneuvieme Siecle, upder the signature of 
Francisque Sarcey. The writer has obtained 

ion of a report addressed by the an 
schoolmasters of France to the Minister of Pu 
lic Instruction. 

His article deals with the answer of the school 
masters toa question put them by the Minister, 
asking what complaints they had to make about 
the authority legally exercised by the cle 
over public instruction. The replies are certain 
startling. From the Seine-et-Oise comes the fol- 
lowing: ‘Difficult indeed is the situation of the 
schoolmaster when mayor and priest of his dis- 
trict do not agree! No man can serve two masters. 
We have a known a schoolmaster who polished 
the floors of his ome house and did the‘ heavy 
work in general.” Another priest has applied 
for his schoolmaster to be changed, denouncing 
him as an exergumene and a demon. Inquiry elic- 
ited the following answer: ‘‘M. Le Cure wished 
to make his schoolmaster dig his garden. He 
refused to do it. This was the sole cause of his 
rage. On the master's refusal to sing, being ill, 
his cure caused him to lose fourteen pupils out 
of twenty-six, threatening the parents to dis- 
miss the children from catechism class.” Other 
statements follow, almost as hard to believe. A 
schoolmaster is brutally dismissed for declining 
to give six weeks instead of the | month as 
holiday. His wife, being in child-bed at the 
time, dies from the effect of the removal. Anoth- 
er is made to do penance on his knees in the 
church on Sunday, before all the parish. In 
fact, it would seem by these reports that the vil- 
lage schoolmaster is no better than a servant of 
the cure. He says ‘‘my schoolmaster,” as he 
says “‘my sacristan,” Itis the schoolmaster’s du- 
ty to fold the vestments. to ring the btlls, and 
to sweep the church, and he seems to be lucky 
if he escapes more menial duties. Schools kept 
by religieux are granted every advantage. “ 
general, the salary of a religieux,” reports the 
Academy of Bensancon, ‘‘is higher than that of 
a laic. The Commune supplies and keeps up 
their furniture. Two religieux are wanted where 
one laic suffices. Ah! if we dared tell what we 
suffer in this rude life we should open many 
eyes, and dissipate many prejudices. It is an in- 
justice to leave a poor lay oolmaster strug- 
gling with the numbers of a large school, while 
close by there is a foundation of religieux or re- 
ligieuses three times as numerous in its staff.” It 
is to be observed that M. Sarcey appears to be 
dealing with a private report collected eight 
years ago. He assures us that things are worse 
still at the present time. 

a 


Dr, Schlieman writes to The*Academy that he 
has solicited and obtained from the Greek Gov- 
ernment permission to demolish at his own ex- 
pense the great square tower in the Acropolis, 
known as the Venetian Tower, which seems to 
have been built in the fourteenth century. It 
occupies 1,600 square feet of the Propylea, and 
consists of large squareslabs of marble or com 
mon stone from various ancient monuments of 
the Acropolis and the theatre of Herodedes At- 
ticus. It measares 80 feet in hight, and its 
walls are five feet thick. By the demolition of 
this tower, which costs him $2,325, Dr. Schlie- 
man renders a t service to science, for he 
brings to light the most interesting parts of the 
Propyla, and is certain to find a vast number 
of interesting inscriptions, of which he has for 
three years the right of publication. The work 
began on the 2nd ult., to the great delight of the 
Anthenians, but to the grief of the thousands of 
owls by which the tower is inhabited. “But it 
is impossible,” adds Dr. Schliemann, ‘“ to please 
every one in this world.” 


~~ 
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Prof. Tyndall’s Later Views. 


Pref. Tyndall has published a complete edition 
of his address, with a preface in which fhe says 
that he bas nothing to retract or explain. There 
were some parts omitted when he read his uad- 
dress, and these are now supplied, but do not 
appear to affect in any way the general drift of 
the discourse. Some of the critics have been 
disposed to draw larger and more decided con- 
clusions from what the professor had said than 
his words actually warranted, but as he had evi- 
dently composed his statement with great care, 
it is not quite fair to stretch its meaning be- 
yond the point at which he had left it. Prof. Tyn- 
dall declines to go into any discussion as to what 
he did or did not intend to convey. He says that 
‘**he looks forward to a calmer future for a ver- 
dict, founded not on imaginary sins, but on the 
real facts of the case.” The only explanation 
he offers is that those who accuse him of ignor- 
ing the existence of God should be content to 
say ‘“‘our God ;” and that in his hours of clear- 
ness and vigor, he does not feel that the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ material atheism,” as it has been call- 
ed, isa satisfactory solntion of the great mys- 
tery in which we dwell, and of which we form a 
part. In short, he evidently wishes it to be un- 
derstood that he does not repudiate the idea of 
God, but only certain current conceptions of 
God. This is confirmed by a couple of quota- 
tions which he has placed at the beginning of 
the book, and which are perhaps more explicit 
than anything in the preface. The first is from 
Xenophanes of Colophon, and runs as follows: 

“There is one God supreme above all other 
gods, diviner than mortals, whose form is not 
like unto man’s, and as unlike his nature. But 
vain mortals imagine that gods, like themselves, 
are begotten, with human sensations, and voice, 
and corporeal members. So, if oxen or lions 
had hands and could work in men’s fashion, and 
trace out with chisel or brush their conception of 
godhead, then would horses depict gods like 
horses, and oxen like oxen, each kind the divine 
with its own form and nature endowing.” 

The other is a sentence from Bacon: 

‘It were better to have no opinion of God at all 
than such an opinion as is unworthy of Him; for 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely.” 


——_* <=> ¢—__— 


There is nowadays a good deal of complaint 
about the want of obedience to parental 
authority on the part of the rising generation, 
especially on the part of the boys. We heard 
of a case the other day which proves that there 
are noble exceptions to the average ‘ boy of 
| the period.” A young son of one of the princi- 
pal examiners in the Patent-office at Washing- 
ton went to pass his school vacation at an un- 
cle’s in Kentucky, near the Ohio River. There 
was but one restriction on the scope of the boy's 
amusements. Horses, dogs, rifles, shotguns. 
etc., etc., were freely allowed as companions of 
his amusements; but as his cousins were as fond 
of the water as so many ducks, he was requested 
to shun the boat which the cousins were wont to 
use in their aquatic excursions. He promised 
faithfully, like the dutiful lad he is, and depart- 
ed rejoicing. A recent letter to his father 
graphically describes various excursions and the 
‘*good times” he had enjoyed, among the very 
last one in which the cousins had desired to 
visit the Ohio shore. ‘“ They went over in the 
boat,” writes the buy, ‘‘ but I remembered your 
wishes in that and so swam the river!” 
It is understsod the next mail announced 





to the youngster that the em a the 
boat had been removed. “Harper's” Mateo 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Agassiz’s Words. 


In ‘conducting the school at Penikese, Prof. 
Agassiz introduced the method which he had 
pursued at the Museum with so much success. 
One of his first endeavors at the laboratory and 
lecture-room was to expound his views of the 
proper modes of teaching. 

ever attempt to teach, said the Professor, 
what you do not know yourself, and know well. 
: If the School Committee insist upon your teach- 
ing anything and everything, decline firmly to 
doso. It is an imposition upon the teachers and 
pupils alike to require a teacher to teach that 
which he does not know. This much-needed 
reform has already begun in colleges, and I 
hope it will continue. More can be done in this 
way to improve our system of education than in 
almost any other. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any one 
can teach the elements of a science. This is in- 
deed the most difficult part of instruction, and 
it requires the most matureteachers. Not much 
progress can be made until people are convinced 
that everybody is not capable of learning every- 
thing, and that teaches should not be expected 
to master every department of human lene 
ledge. Do you ‘+ the great artists of the 
world to be good Latin or Greek scholars, or 
good mathematicians ? No more should you ex- 
pect a teacher to be perfect in all departments 
of knowledge. To have a smattering of some- 
thing is one of the great fallacies of our time. 
A teacher ought to know some one thing well. 

Select the most common things for instruc- 
tion, so that the pupil cannot take a ramble 
without meeting the objects about which he has 
been informed. Train pupils to be observers. 
Never attempt to give instruction in natural 
history without having your pupils provided with 
specimens. The most common speciniens, as 
horseflies and crickets, will do as well as any. 
Let your pupils hold the specimens, and make 
them observe what you say. 

In 1847, I lectured in Milton, Mass., and I 
insisted that every person present should take a 
grasshopper, and hold it, and look at it. It was 
an innovation at the time. Help me to make it 
a universal method throughout the couutry. 
Accustom pupils to bring in the specimen them- 
selves. Induce them to go to the next brook or 
stone wall to get their own text books, for which 
they pay nothing. 





Wonders of the Sensorium. 


Mr. John R. Brown of Iowa, who lately so- 
» journed at the Sturtevant House in New York, 
» exhibits a novel phase of what is called spirit 


» agency by a certain class of people, but what the 


» candid and rigorous inquirer will probably rank 


~ © as the most wonderful but not doubtful of phy- 


siological mysteries. He is a medium upon 


. whom are impressed or repeated the mental im- 


——— of another with whom he is properly 
rought in contact, with ability to use, to a lim- 


ited extent, certain limited means of disclosing 
‘_ such impressions. 


~ 


Having taken the precaution to have the room 


» vacated of all persons but myself, I then delib- 


& 


erated what test would be most unexceptionable. 
I concluded to hide my pen-knife, and looking 
around me noticed first a sort of dressing table 
in the opposite corner of the room. Rejecting 
that, I considered a mantel mirror, and not see- 
a a hiding place to my mind, passed to 
a full of drawers, which I also rejected as 
too obvious. I then went into the next room, 
also vacant, and laid: my pen-knife on the casing 
over a door, quite out of sight and recalled Mr. 
Brown. He tied his handkerchief over his eyes, 
remarking that while he did this for the satisfac- 
tion of others, it really did not affect the diffi- 
culty of the feat, as in fact i, would be impossi- 
_ble tor him to find the object hidden with his 
eyes open. The first condition of his abnormal 
perception was to keep his eyes shut and his 


- 


’ Smind completely abstracted and passive, neither 


. ¢ perceiving nor thinking of himself. 


a 


He then took my left hand in his left, request- 
ed me to keep my mind intently fixed on the 


~ 


t, and to allow him to take me freely where he 


entails ont theepet-ehat F had placed 
a 





pleasec, as the actual connection between us 
was essential to the demonstration. Holding 
my left hand as above stated, he then passed his | 
right hand once or twice down my left erm, and | 
— my left hand on his forehead, where he 
ept it until the experiment was finished. In- 
ms he a to be seized with ~ 
voluntary looking ular impulses in all pa: 
of the body, reminding one, by their uncanny 
expressiveness, of epileptic motions, but appear- 
ing as if blindly concentrated to one object. He 
rushed headlong, the body lunging forward and 
the free right hand extended and groping wildly 
before him, first to the dressing table, with the 
tea of which his knuckles came in forcible 
collision. Immediately leaving that, we were 
hurried to the mantle, past it, and to the desk 
of drawers, and thence directly into the next 
room (without further collisions) and to the 
door above which I had laid my knife. The free 
hand eagerly grasped and fumbled up the side 
casing to the top, like a dog pursuing a scent, 
and at the spot where the knife lay, it a 
and tapped, but without touching it, and the 
medium broke his spell with his usual formula 
of words, ‘* You will find it there.” 

A number of further experiments were tried, 
of the same general character. Nothing perhaps 
was more impressive than the exact location of a 
bodily pain. Not having such a thing about me, 
I su one ata well-defined point in the 
calf of the right leg, which was touched, after a 
little fumbling with perfect accuracy and assur- 
ance. As article, out of many in the room, 
was mentally selected, and quickly pointed out 
by the medium. I hida coin in one place, a 
oe in a second, a knife in a third, and a poc- 

et rule in a fourth, fixing my attention exclu- 
sively on the last, to which the medium strug- 
gled in the same manner as before, and indicat- 
ed its exact position without touching it. 

I call him a medium, from no respect to the 
doctrine or the jargon of spiritism, but because it 
exactly suits my own theory also. Mr. Brown, 
and ~ Sep affected with this marvellous sus- 
ceptibility in any of its forms, a to be me- 
diums—not, Salient, of cammiinaieme from 
departed spirits, for that has been abundantly 

isproved by experimental tests—but for the re- 

tion of the same sensations or mental re 

sentations of sensations (which we call thoughts) 
that are going on in the sensorium of another. 
On the supposition that sensation (with its re- 
flexes or —— voluntarily reproduced) is ef- 
fected through currents of motion analogous to 
electricity, etc., it seems as natural that a sec- 
ond sensorium may take the continuation of the 
same currents, with the same results, as that a 
repeating insti:ument at every five hundred 
miles can take up and on its way the telegraph- 
ic message which has started at New York for 
San Francisco. 








No Children. 


A home without children.is like a heaven 
without We often hear landlords pre- 
fer some of their tenants because they have no 
children. Advertisements, and houses to let or 
board, are qualified by the words, ‘‘without 
children.” Children are such an incumbrance, 


| cause. Next tothe song 





a nuisance, and are not wanted. Supposing 
- change the order and say, ‘‘Select circles 
and classes of society, and single persons and | 
childless parents; houses int adios where no 
little lips prattle, no little voicesery. How stiff | 
and prim the parlors, how orderly and mechan- | 
ical company, how cold and formal the sa- | 
lu‘ations; there is no romp nor fun there, no 
scratches on the furniture, nothing awry, and 


= 
guests are like fish —cold-blooded ; m0) 


throb of paternal feeling ba‘'s in those veins; | 
no pets or playthings, because no children are 
there. Any of the company are free to bring | 
in a kitten or poodle, with weak eyes, and the} 
corners of his mouth streaked in channels, like 
the streams that flows from the mouth of a to- 
bacco chewer; to be fondled and kissed, and lie 
on the lap of its devoted mistress. But no 
children. 


Better sweep the flowers from the soil, better 
pluck the stars from the sky; yes, let paint and 


varnish and upholstery go, but let the children 
of an angel is the laugh 
ofa child. And the heart that can feel and lips 
that can say, ‘I hate children,” should exchange 
places with Lot's wife. 

The man or woman who has fallen, no matter 
what the crime is, who retains in his or her soul 
the love of , of flowers and of children, has 
not yet been left without the ministry of angels, 
to woo and to win them back to virtue. And 
the home that has not echoed to the merry 
voices of children, has not yet been baptized to 
its name. even though formal prayers may have 
dedicated it to the purpose of a home. How- 
ever close may be the affinities of loving natures 
the bond that protects that union is only found 
in parentage. The full heart is neve: known un- 
til after paternal love reveals it. 


0 ame 
The Industrial Exhibition Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 


Organized under a special Charter, granted by 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
Passed April 2ist, 1870, and Amended May 
14th, 1872, and June 18th, 1873, and April 
29th, 1874. 


This company was chartered for the purpose 
of erecting in New York City *‘ A Crystal Pa- 
lace,” which is to be permanent, open to tbe 
public every day in the year, In 1870 theCom- 
pany secured, by contract, a most valuable tract 
of and on the island of New York, and large 
enough for ite purposes. 

This land is bounded on the south by Ninety- 

ighth street, and north by 102d street, east by 
Third avenue, and west by Fourth avenue, 
Lexington avenue, and the streets are closed by 
law. 

This land isabout 1,000 feet square, and com- 
prises for building purposes about 224 acres 

The charter requires that the *‘ Palace of In- 
dustry,” shall be built of fire-proof material, 
either brick, stone, or iron. 

The building will surround the ground, leav- 
ing a court in the centre of about 112 acres. 
“ihe land cost in 1870, seventeen hundred 
thousand dollars. The building is estimated to 
cost about $8,500,000, and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by January, 1877, in time 
to receive the goods from the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of Philadelphia. 

The New York Palace of Industry will have 
nearly one-third more square feet of space to be 
used by exhibitors, than the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion Building, at Philadelphia. The upper 
story will be used exclusively as an art gallery, 
art museum, and library. This will give a 
room, or series of rooms for pu named, 
of about 4,000 feet in le , and one hundred 
and fifty feet in width. Im size and surround- 
ings, the most magnificent art gallery in the 
world. 

Owing to the success in sales, and the general 
popularity of the bonds of the Industrial Exhi- 
bition Company, there is now, no question but 
the company will be able to carry out its plans 
fully. This will give to New York the largest 


|and most magnificent ‘‘ Exhibition ” building in 
|the world. A ‘garden of plants” surpassing 


the celebrated ‘‘Jardines des Piantes,” of Paris, 
a series of fountains equalling the famous foun- 
tain of Versailles. 

A concert room equal to that of the Sydenham 
Palace of London. 

An opera like that of Richard Wagner's at 
Baireath, that is being built by the several 


Wagner societies and genius-loving king of 
Bavaria. The company has land safficient and 


intends to erect in the City of New York, a 
building that will stand for ages, and to congre- 
gate in this building all that is attracted to the 
lover of art and music, of science, mechanism, 
invention, and nature, and by thus gratifying 
all tastes, to make its ‘“‘Palace of Industry,” a 
place of general resort to all New Yorkers, and 
a magnet, drawing to our city the travelers and 
pleasure seekers of the world. 
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Among the Evening Schools. 


No one can estimate the force of our public 
school system who does not carefully examine 
the evening schools of this metropolis. There 
is, and, of necessity it is so, a vast army of 
young men and women engaged during the day 
in the various occupations that yield them a 
subsistence; perhaps, in addition to themselves, 
they must support their parents. 

Let any one enter the shops and he will see 
that the work of the city, within doors at least, 
is carried on by persons under twenty years of 
age. Or let him stand in such streets as Beek- 
man, Broome,and Grand streets at seven o’clock 
in the mornirg, or at six o’clock in the evening, 
and he will see that the young laborers are num- 
bered by thousands. They issue from the print- 

- ing shops, clothing and shoe-making establish- 
ments, and, for a time, the walks are filled 
solely by the sons and daughters of respectable 
yet humble homes. The evening schools for 
girls open at half-past six, and being com- 
fortably warmed and lighted, are more attractive 
than their own small rooms; and hence they are 
eagerly sought for. 

We first visited the school in Marion street; 
here we found Miss Alice Gormley, as principal, 
and managing with skill and energy. From her 
we learned that the school opened with 220 
pupils, which is 22 more than at the opening 
last year. There fs here an adult class under 
the charge of Miss McDonald, that presents 
very interesting features. It numbers about 25 
and the ages range from 20 to 35; several are 
married women, whose children attend the day- 
school; several are Germans who come to learn 
English. Another class ranges from 16 to 20 
years of age; and a third from 14 upwards. 

These girls come neatly clad, nearly all are 
able to wear a single piece of jewelry, and some 
of them are evidently intellectual; all apparently 
intelligent, for their labor makes them so. A 
record was inspected showing their day-occu- 
pations. These are very varied, such as flower- 
workers, book-folders, burnishers, feather and 
haix workers, milliners, clerks, japanners, 
clothes-makers, eic., etc. They learn to read, 
write, use figures, and sing. 
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At the school in Clark street, we found as 
principal a very sprightly, and intelligent young 
lady, Miss Kate O'Hara. The pupils here, 
while different in many respects from those in 
the school just visited, were drawn from the 
same great sources—the homes of the laboring 
people of the city. Here we found, for the first 
time in our rounds, the trustees of the Ward in 
attendance: Messrs. Chas. Housley and William 
Cleary, and apparently much gratified by what 
they saw. We learned that they frequently 
come in. The pupils were assembled for prac- 
tice in music; the pieces sung were those they 
had learned the preceding year: ‘‘Long to see 
the Little ones at Home,” was rendered with a 
great deal of evident pleasure. The teachers 
employed are’during the day in the same rooms 
with an entirely different set of pupils. Itisa 
question worth considering, whether they do not 
become too wearied by the day's labor to work 
efficiently during the evening. This plan of 
giving instruction is not a part of the regular 
system; and yet it deserves to be. We conversed 
with two parents who were waiting for their 
daughters. These were foreigners but Ameri- 
canized. They both seemed to regret that the 
schools were not open the year round. They 
said ‘‘as soon as the school shuts up, the girls 
have nowhere to go, and so got about the 
streets.” We think the system is too good to be 
so limited. 





Grammar School, No. 29. 


The annual distribution of diplomas and pre- 
miums took place last Thursday, and attracted 
a goodly company of parents and other citizens; 
there were present, Henry Kiddle, the City Su- 
perintendent, and Commissioners Neilson, 
Baker, Beardsley, Wetmore, and Dodd; the lat- 
ter of whom genially presided. Also Trustees 
John McIntire, Michael Duffy, Dr. John N. 
Merrill, Owen Murphy, Otto Henken. The 
order prevailing, the judgment displayed in the 
selection of music, and the careful preparation 
made by each scholar, showed the princi- 
pals, Mr. P. G. Duffy, and Miss K. W. White, 
to be able and faithful instructors. Letters 
were received from Mayor Havemeyer and Con- 
troller Green, and Commissioner of Education 
West, regretting their inability to be present, 
the latter being in ill-health. 

The recitation by Master Fitzgerald, though 
spoken in a voice that pained somewhat the 
ears, contained a whole lesson in these words— 
a text for School Commissioners, ‘‘ Will be as 
big as you some day.” A letter from Mark 
Twain, enclosing a humorous article on ‘‘curing 
a cold,” was well read by Miss Maria Bertine. 

President Neilson made a brief address, 
stating that he was born in this(First) Ward; 
that the school system was meant to be aggres- 
sive towards ignorance and vice. Supt. Kiddle 
stated that the certificates and diplomas to be 
presented were really due last July. He paida 
handsome compliment to the teachers, saying 
that the results of their work was most excel- 
lent, surpassed by none in the city. He then 
read a list of pupils showing: 

The number of boys who graduate, 10; the 
number of boys who receive semi-annual certi- 
ficates, 65; the number of girls who receive 
semi-annual certificate, first grade (95 per cent. ), 
35; the number of girls who receive semi-annn- 
al certificates, second grade (90 per cent.), 54. 

Then, in behalf of the teachers and others, 
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he read the names of a number of pupils who 
received books and pictures for ‘ improve- 
ment, good conduct,” etc. This was a long list, 
andjgave great satisfaction to the recipients. 
Commissioner Wetmore, after stating that the 
gold medal was awarded yearly to the one who 
evidenced the greatest proficiency in study, and 
commenting on its value, and paying a hand- 
some tribute to Nicholas Muller, Esq., who 
founded it, presented it to Master Patrick J. 
Cherry. A gold medal, for good conduct, by 
the liberality of Joseph Finch, Esq., was also 
presented to Frederic Henry Hundemann. 
Trustee Otto Henken also evinced his inter- 
est as a school officer by offering a silver medal 
to the best boy. This was awarded to Master 
John Meyers. 
We subjoin the order of exercises: 
Cuorus—‘‘Greeting Song,” Boys and Girls. 
Recrration—‘“‘Yenkee Doodle,” John Diamond. 
Cxorus—‘ Stand by the Flag,” Boys. Recrra- 
tion—‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” Henry Spingarn. Rect- 
tTaTion—‘‘Chorus of Flowers,” Girls of Section 
A. Soro—‘‘Come! Birdie, Come!” James Hig- 
ginbotham. Recrration— ‘Hen with One 
Chicken," Katie Cherry. Crorvs—‘‘Autumn 
Leaves,” Girls. Diatocuz—*‘Fairy School,” 
Girls of Section E.CHorus—‘‘The Bridge,” Boys. 
Recrration — “Give the Little Fellows a 
Chance,” Master Fitzgerald. Cuorus—‘‘Cheer- 
fulness,” Girls. Rzapinc— ‘From Mark 
Twain,” Maria Bertine. Recrration—‘‘A Thril- 
ling Deed,” Thomas:F.Cherry. Cuorus— *‘Hail ! 
Fair Columbia,” Boys. Rzcrration—‘ Lost 
Child,” Emma Flock. Crorvs—‘ Bird Song,” 
Girls. Recrration—‘‘The Plague,” Pauline 
Egbert. Cuorus—‘ When the Earth is Hush- 
ed,” Girls. Rrcrrarton—‘‘ The Fireman,” P. 
J. Cherry. Soro—‘’ Tis Evening Brings my 
Heart to Thee,” James Petty. DiaLocuz— 
** Moral Suasion,” Ten Boys. CHorus—‘‘ Now 
the Wind is Blowing,” Boys and Girls. 
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Two Sides. 


The celebrated bargain between Jacob and 
Esau is commonly supposed to have been a 
piece of utter folly and wickedness on the 

of Esau, as if from the mere promptings 
of gluttony he with his birthright. 
Even St.Paul seems to allude to it somewhat 
after this idea. But when we turn to the or- 
iginal account in Genesis we find that his crafty 
and hard-fisted brother wrung his birthright 
from him for a pitiful price by seizing the op- 
portunity offered by his faintness and desti- 
tution. Did any body ever hear that transac- 
tion alluded to as a piece of scoundrelism on 
the part of Jacob, rather than of folly on the 
part of Esau? 

If Falstaff had said, ‘‘ Discretion is the bet 
ter part of valor” (as he is daily quoted), he 
would have uttered a very flat thing by giving 
an exceedingly poor and inadequate definition 
of discretion. But he said no such thing. 
Discretion was not the subject of nis discourse 
atall. He was talking about valor, and he very 

roperly began its definition by mentioning its 
Sotemmtia , ** The better part of valor is dis- 
cretion.” 


The popular error that Robinson Crusoe’s is- 
land was Juan Fernandez, off the west coast of 
South !America—when the book expressly de- 
clares that it was near the mouth of the river 
Orinoco, on the northwest coast of that conti- 
nent, and all the account of the course of the 
vessel before reaching it plainly mentions places 
in the Atlantic Ocean, and none whatever in the 
Pacific—has been carefully explained : but, as 
the farmer said of Daniel Webster, itis ‘* not 
dead yet.” It originated, of course, in the story 
that stole his narrative from Alexander 
Selkirk, who did pass some time alone on Juan 
Fernandez.— Appleton May. 
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the church ; as it reflected the rays of the set- 
ting sun, it shone out bright and golden, as a 





«“‘ Magister foris est.” 
Norra Apams, Oct. 5, 1874. 


I am still meandering about the hills and 


vuleys of Berkshire Co,, Mass. On a certain 
day of last week, I visited the schools of the 
town of Lee. The high school is located in the 
central part of the village. Mr. Abner Rice is 
principal ; his salary is $1,500, he is a gr.duate 
of Yale. There are two other school buildings 
in the place, each with two teachers. I found 
Mr. Hyde, chairman of the school committee, 
a veteran teacher, who has retired from the pro- 
fession, and now editing the local paper the 
‘Valley Gleaner.” Lee isa beautiful town, and 
like most of the new Eugland villages, clean, 
bright, fresh, and fair, with much wealth and 
very little poverty to be found within her 
borders. Here are many woolen and paper 
factories. 
In my roundabout circuit, I found myself 
quite unexpectedly in Lenox one day this week. 
Much has been said and written aboutit. But we 
shall first speak ofthe school. The school-build- 
ing is an ancient and dilapidated structure, 
located in’ the most conspicuous part of the vil- 
lage. It is only remarkable for the utter care- 
lessness of its management ; and this shaking» 
creaking old affair is an index of the contracted 
interest felt in local educational wants. The in- 
terior of the building has been wall papered, 
from top to bottom, and the eorroding tooth of 
time, as well as the mischievous fingers of 
thoughtless urchins have rendered the well in- 
teded purposes of the designers, a_sorry picture 
of schoolhouse economy ; for look which way 
you will, there you see it peeled and stripped, 
tattered and torn and all. forlorn, *‘ a thing of 
shreds and patches.” However this Rip Van 
Winkleism cannot last much longer, for the 
people have in contemplation the erection of a 
house suitable to the times and wants of all con- 
cerned. Mr. ©. A. Neville is the principal, a 
graduate of one of the New England colleges, 
and is considered one of the best teachers of 
mathematics in the State. He has been recent- 
ly appointed a tutor in the Boston Latin 
Schoo] at a salary of $2.600; he is a happy 
man. 


While in Lenox, I had a curiosity to visit the 
church surmounting the hill, the highest point 
in the village; and standing in the doorway, 
you might gaze upon the prospect of hill, moun- 
tain, and valley, and with somewhat of the 
Psalmist’s devotion commingled with your 
thoughts, prefer to stand in this door of the 
Lord's house, to a dwelling in tent, tabernacle 
or mansion. Around the church is a large 
burial ground, and resting here upon the lap of 
earth, are many of the present as well as the past 
generation; ‘‘Here too the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep.” This is the spot, the sacred spot 
in which Mrs. Fanny K, Butler expressed once 
her desire to rest, when her work in this life 
shall be over: said she, ‘‘ I will not rise to trouble 
anyone, if they will let me sleep here. I will 
ask only to be permitted, once in a while, to 
mise my head and look out upon this glorious 
scene |” 

AsI left the place, traveling northward up 
the valley, I turned to take a last look of this 
charming and attractive summer resort. My 


has, by her talent and tact as a teacher enrolled 
her name among the best instructors of the state. 
Miss M. J. White, of Mass. is first assistant in 
the high school. 


jointly five educational journals and papers, 
thus giving each teacher access to them all, for 
less cost than the price of a single paper to 


beacon light seen far out at sea. Then slowly 
turning my gaze westward to the hills, the fiery 
orb of day seemed like a great globe of silver 
behind the leaf drapery of the mountain forest. 
Thus it is like being born into a new world after 
a few hours ride from the city, and moving 
along the road with dreamy newness of life, we 
enjoy with fall measured pleasure country 
sights and country sounds. There is a refresh- 
ing stillness, save the occasional song of the 
cricket, the katydid and the grasshopper. Their 
music is of that kind to socthe, and the harmony 
of sound upon the air made vocal by these 
tuneful insects cheers us on the way. As we 
pass along, we pause to contemplate a vener- 
able oak tree; it stands in grim and ragged 
glory, and yonder see that elm in its majestic 
and uplifting beauty. We approach and gaze 
up into these air castles with infinite delight, 
exploring into their receding and twilight re- 
cesses, while the leaves wink and quiver to every 
passing breeze. We stand with uncovered 
head and breathe a thanksgiving, while memory 
floats back to the time, when in the garden, 
God walked with man in the cool of the shade. 
The first land purchased in Berkshire was in 
April, 1724, by citizens of Hampshire Co. Mass. 
The deed was executed by an Indian chief 
named Koukapot and other Indians, who con- 
veyed the sites of the towns of Sheffield, Egre- 
mont, Mt. Washington, Great Barrington, Lee 
and Stockbridge, for four hundred pounds Eng- 
lish money, three barrels of cider, and thirty 
quarts ofrum. The Indians were of the Mo- 
hawk tribe. Those who lived in Berkshire, 
were known by their: proper name, Muh-he-ka- 
ne-ok, signifying the people of the flowing 
waters, and they, called Stockbridge, Wha-lik- 
ta-kook, or the great meadow. Their chief 
Koukapot was a friend to the whites, was con- 
verted to Christianity, and became the second 
member of the first church established here, 
about the time Jonathan Edwards became their 
teacher, They took part with the English 
against the French, and in the American Revo- 
lution, they fought on our side against the Brit- 
ish. 


J. Oakey, 





Editors of School Journal. 

Our schools open this Fall under quite flatter- 
ing circumstances. All departments are full. 
The Normal class is quite large, numbering 21 
and embraces some of the best teachers of the 
county. The total enrollment thus far, for the 
term is five hundred and seventy-eight, being 
about two hundred and twenty more than is now 
enrolled in any other school in Shiawasse Co. 
The present senior class numbers twelve, and 
three in the College Preparatory Course, who 
design entering the University at Ann Arbor, 
next fall. 

Miss Agnes Dole, a graduate of the State 
Normal School et Ypsilanti is preceptress, and 


The teachers in the high school building take 





Vision rested upon the gilded vane surmounting 
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as one of the best on the list; it is a welcome 
visitor each w eek, 

S. J. Harding for many years past an active 
and energetic member of our School Board is 
County Superintendent of schools for Shiawasse 
County, and makes a good officer, and is dis- 
charging the duties of his office acceptably to 
the 

general outlook of educational matters in 
our county is encouraging. Hoping to again 
hear from you, I am, respectfully yours, 
T. C. Garner, 


Supt. Owosso Public Schools. 
Owosso, Mich., Oct. 8, 1874. - 





For the New York School Journal. 
Cayvea, Oct. 7, 1874. 

** Readin, writin, and spellin,” is frequently 
the answer I get as I examine the scholars in 
our public schools. 
I have many a time thought that the pupik» 
knowledge of those branches was about as good 
as their grammar, and not only so with them, 
but also with their teachers. In all my visits to 
the public schools of this State of New York, 
save a very few, (and I have visited and ex- 
amined not a few). I have been painfully 
struck with the miserable proficiency of both 
pupil and scholar. It has often reminded me 
of something that occurred in our common 
school days. I remember one time, it was the 
first day of a new term, a boy came with a slate 
and a Davies’ arithmetic ; when called upon by 
the teacher to enter the other classes of science, he 
would say that his parents said ‘ he might cipher,’ 
and his parents were well to-do in the matters 
of this world, and so cipher he did, and titter 
and titter and cipher, and in all our schoolboys 
days we do not remember of his ever getting out 
of addition. 
That was in this same big empire state, too. 
But you wish me to come to the point. I will 
without delay. There isto my mind, no science 
taught in our schools worre than that of reading, 
It has been very seldom that I found a teacher 
that could read! Ah! you say, that is a sweep. 
ing assertion. However sweeping it is, it is 
sadly too true—and, indeed, more true of the 
pupil. He has been through the arithmetic 
several times, studies Algebra, and perhaps 
Latin, yet cannot read plain English, our noble 
mother tongue. We do not remember in our 
school visits, of ever hearing one good reader. 
This is plain talk, but we think the greater part 
of school visitors will agree with us, that this 
branch of science is sadly neglected. Of text 
books we have a multitude teaching reading 
and elocution of all grades and sises for common 
and uncommon schools, but from the primer up, 
the same miserable reading is allowed by our 
school teachers, and our children are growing 
up men and women, who cannot read their 
mother tongue, and yet well versed in arith- 
metic, and perhaps have a smattering of the 
higher branches, and are able to say they have 
read Virgil, etc., etc. 
Would it not be far better, if these higher 
branches were not smattered at even, till the 
lower branches were thoroughly mastered ? 
Is it not money thrown away to hire teachers 
who know algebra and Latin, and perhaps 
German and French, and yet who cannot read 


plain English ? 


Would it not be well to require that our 


common school teachers be not only gc 





readers, but also, somewhat expert in ng 
each. othersto read / 
We consider the New York School Journal At leastso thinks A Traonen, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Evements oF THE Enoiish LanevaGe. An in- 
troduction to the study of grammar and com- 
position, for Common Schools, by Bernarp 
Biossy. Boston, Ginn Brothers. 

There certainly is room for a suitable text 
book on the subject of composition, As soon 
ava child has learned to write, he begins to 
compose by his pen, and should receive instruc- 
tion. The proper use of capitals, punctua- 
tion marks, and the general shape of a written 
article can be taught by an intelligent teacher to 
quite young pupils. We have looked through 
this little volume and find in it many good 
things. We can, however, scarcely think it fit- 
ted for use in the common school by a young 
class of pupils. It begins simply enough for 
them, but soon we reach ‘‘ Copulative Co-ordin- 
ation,” and so on to ‘‘Illative Co-ordination.” 
A better arrangement would be to have the ma- 
terial for the advanced pupils (for it is plainly 
prepared for two distinct classes) in a smaller 
type. 

We commend a feature in it which will aid— 
even teachers of experience—the inculcation, on 
the part of the pupil, of a habit of studying up 
his subjects. It is well known to teachers that 
scholars expect to write compositions without 
the least investigation. It has also the good 
quality of occupying but little space. 

We trust the age of large books is over for 
ever. Hunter's Geometry; Allen's Latin books; 
Steele’s Series, and a few others are good ex- 
amples of what may be expected of writers of 
_ school books. 

A Hicuer Anirumetic. By G. P. QuACKENBOs, 
LL. D., upon the basis of the works of G. 
R. Perkins, LL. D. D. Appleton & (., 
New York. 

With the works of George R. Perkins we are 
well acquainted. He was my instructor in a 
branch of science in which he was an adept. 
Few men can teach mathematics as Prof. Per- 
kins, and at the same time understand them so 
well. This book is on the basis of what in their 
day were really very remarkable volumes. Few 
know the debt they owe those two pioneers— 
Prof. Chas. Davies, and Prof. Geo. R. Perkins. 
The books that to-day are displacing them have 
them ‘‘ as a basis; and so each generation goes 
on unmindful of the debts it owes to the pre- 
ceding generation. 

This book has a valuable peculiarity—that of 
gathering in its pages much matter of interest 
and information. We subjoin several of these: 
Page 31. Adding Ledger Columns; page 22. 
Finding a balance; page 153, Federal Money, 
also Taxes, Interest, Exchange and information 
on a great variety of subjects of the highest im- 
portance to the business man. We are greatly 
pleased with the treatise and commend it to 
teachers. . 


InTRopucTION TO ALGEBRA. By Epwarp OLNEy, 
Prof. of Mathematics, in the University of 
Michigan. New York, Sheldon & Co. 


A knowledge of Algebra is recognized to be of 
such importance that many of our authors have 
made attempts to construct suitable text books 
to introduce the subject properly to the young 
pupil. There is a great difference between the 
needs of the boy of twelve and fourteen and the 
young man of eighteen. The latter have a 
matured judgment that can comprehend the 
use of symbols to represent quantity, while the 





former are thrown into a maze of doubt by the 
new forms. We have looked over this new 
book, therefore, with considerable interest, for 
the author has achieved a high rank as a mathe- 
matician and writer of mathematical text books, 
and find it very well arranged. We do not 
think, however, that the delay to introduce the 
equation (which is the substance of Algebra) 
until the last half of the book is reached, is wise. 

An elementary Algebra can well afford to turn 

aside from the methods of the advanced books 

on that subject. But the explanation of pro- 
cesses have never been surpassed in clearness. 

The author has a remarkable method of mak- 

ing ‘‘ suggestions ” that throw in a flood of light 

on places that otherwise are dark and trouble- 
some to the young pupil. 

History or THE Town or Kimxianp, New York. 
By Rev. A. D. Grrptey. Hurd & Houghton, 
New York. Riverside Press. 

We have here a genuine book, that is written 
out of the fullness of the heart. To those who 
live in the charming town of Kirkland this must 
be a treasure; for it tells them of their ancestors 
who came into the land when it was a forest, 
who cleared up the farms, built the houses and 
churches, the schools and especially the noble 
college. In reading one laments that such men 
as those should die; for it does not seem that 
those who now walk and act around us are of 
the same stock, or have that elemental grandeur 
of life, rade though it might have been. We 
recognize in this writing down the homely de- 
tails of the birth and difficult struggles of a new 
town so that they look heroic to us, the true art 
of the interesting historian. 

The central figure is Father Kirkland the 
good and great man; just back and nearly lost 
in the shade of the trees are the dusky Senecas 
and Oneidas; the tall form of Skenandoa; most 
prominent on either side are the Ponds, Steb- 
bins, Bristols, Butlers, Gridleys, Foots and 
Curtises. As the mist clears away we see 
changes take place; the meeting house on the 
‘*green,” the young ‘‘academy” the wheat- 
fields; then the four famous buildings arise on 
College Hill, stone after stone being laid as 
young men are thronging there for education; 
and at last the iron horse comes snorting up the 
beautiful valley, 

We wish that brief memoirs might have been 
written of some very excellent men who lived 
in this towp, whose names now only appear in- 
cidently. The author deserves the thanks of 
the inhabitants of Kirkland for having per- 
formed his work so well; for having taken the 
old past and made it live and pass before the 
eyes of those now living. 

Manuva or Practica, Artrumetic. By Wu- 
11aM G. Pecx, LL. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Columbia College. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. New York and Chicago. Price 50 cents. 
This little volume is intended to give instruc- 

tion in theelements of Arithmetic. The whole 
subject is treated practically, leaving theoretical 
explanations for the large work. Weare satis- 
fied that the general plan is good, and that the 
book will be considered by teachers as suitable 
for the class of pupils it is intended for. 

First Lines or EneouisH Grammar, also the In- 
stitutes of English Grammar. By Govip 
Brown. A new edition revised by Henry 
Kiddle, Supt. of New York City schools. 
William Wood & 0o., New York. 

Both of these volumes have been before tho 








public for about thirty years, and their merits 


are well known. The favor with which they 
were received was owing wholly to the very me- 
thodical and accurate scholarship employed in 
constructing them. 

System was apparent in every part of the 
work; there was fullness also, so that any rea- 
sonable teacher could obtain direct information 
upon nearly every difficult and perplexing con- 


struction in the language; there was evidence 


of sincere and exhaustive labor too in the notes 
and observations. All these features gave the 
book a rank among those able to judge, and it has 
not lost its prestige although many other excel- 
lent volumes on English Grammar have been 
prepared. A good lesson might be learned from 
this by those who are anxious to make text 
books. The reason so many school books have 
an ephemeral life is simply this—they are Aimsy 
in the texture of their thought. A text book that 
is to be placed in the hands of teachers who are 
to hold it while pupils recite from it, must be 
in every sense perfect or it challenges criticism ; 
the instructor must not perpetually feel himself 
superior to the writer, as he will if the volume 
be defective in statement, arrangement or style. 

As to the specific virtues of these two treatises 
on Grammar, we have not space to say what 
we could. We believe them to be well adapted 
for schoolbooks, complete amd thoroughly re- 
vised. 

Supt. Kiddle has added to the usefulness of 
this book by inserting examples in analyizing 
and parsing; and in several places his experi- 
enced hand has made those improvements de- 
manded by a critical and exacting age. 


A First Boox 1x German, For Youne Puprus. 
By Dr. Emm Orro. Revised for American 
schools by Edwards 8. Jaynes. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

This small treatise is a pretty volume for 
the use of children. It is in large type, and is 
very attractive. It has lessons in writing Ger- 
man also, and gives unusual pains to correct 
pronunciation. The publishers have done the 
schools a good service in preparing this lit- 
tle book. 


Mrs. Henry Woop’s new story, ‘‘ Marry 
Wang's Tempration,” is just published by 7. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

It has an ingeniously constructed plot, and 
displays all the leading characteristics of this 
author's style, and will be read with interest by 
all who delight in the marvelous and ingen- 
iously constructed plots of the writings of this 
author. Mrs. Henry Wood has a marvelous 
faculty of charming her readers with the skill 
with which she puts all her characters on the 
stage, of multiplying her plots, of sustaining 
her dialogues, and of intensifying all her minor 
incidents. It is issued in one octavo volume, 
paper cover, price 25 cents, and is for sale by 
all booksellers, or copies will be sent toany one, 
post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ipromatic Key ro THE Frencu Lanevace. By 

Lampert & Sarpov; 12mo. Mason & .; 

New York, 1874. 

A book of this nature is indespensible to the 
student of French, inasmuch as language doe 
not consist of grammar and vocabulary, # 
usually considered in our schemes of education, 
but there is a third part—phraseology of idioms, 
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that is collocations of words wherein the lan- 
guage of the learner does not agree with that of 
the teacher. 


To make an idiom requires two languages, 
and a discrepancy between them, not grammat- 
ical norlexicographical. J'ai froid, isa French 
idiom for an English student, but it is not a 
Frenck idiom for an Italian student. Foreign 
idioms do not necessarily violate the principles 
of English grammar, nor exceed the resourves 
of the English vocabulary, but they contradict 
habits of using grammar and vocabulary which 
have become second nature to us, and hence 
foreign idioms are impossible to invent, diffi- 
cult to understand, and repulsive to us after 
being taught. Nevertheless, we must familiar- 
ize ourselves with them, or the most extended 
stady of a foreign grammar and vocabulary will 
not enable us to use the language. 


Unfortuuately, we are not able to recommend 
the learner of French to avail himself of the 
present book as much as we could wish; for a 
large number of important idioms are omitted. 
The book, however, is all that can be desired 
in a typographical point of view. The print is 
clear; the paper unusually good even if it 
were not a text book; and its entire ‘‘get 
up,” is greatly to the credit of the publishers, 
who, by the way, never issue a work that is not 
exquisite in typographical excellence. 

Tue Kixpercarten Messencer, edited by Miss 

Exizasets P. Peasopy. 


We always receive this litile periodical with 
pleasure, because its views are not only Froe- 
bel’s, but of common sense. The present num- 
ber for October has articles on Integral Educa- 
tion, Education by Labor and Intelligence. It 
appears from this that Kindergartens are on the 
increase in this country. 


Gravep Sixcers.—Books One, Two, Three, 
and Four. O. Blackman and E. E. Whittemore, 
publishers. John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 

These books are evidently prepared for a 
special purpose, that of teaching music. There 
is not a singing book now published but has in 
it a “course of instruction,” yet it must be said 
that the mixing up thus of music and instruc- 
tion is fatal. Music, like every other art, needs 
long and careful study, and therefore suitable 
books to teach the elements of the art should be 
arranged in a progressive and systematic man- 
ner; they should, like an arithmetic be full of 
examples or exercises. In this respect the series 
before us is an excellent one. We are not cer- 
tain, however, that it begins simply enough. 
We would suggest an in'roductory book yet, 
where the exercises shonld (ve written on a single 
line to begin with. 

Weask the attention of the teachers of music 
to these books, especially those of the New 
York school, believing they will repay well the 
effort. 


MacMit1ran & Co.'s, L'st of Forthsoming 
Educational Works comprises: A History uF 
Greece, a link between the Histories of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides; by W. Watkyss Lloyd— 
ScanpinaviaN History; by Elise Otte—Mrcu- 
eLeT’s History or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
Translated and continued to the present time 
by Mrs. Simpson— E.Lemznrtary Lxssons is His- 
ToRIcal Exnetise Grammar; by Rev. Morris, 
LL. D.—Rosy's Larix Grawar, Vol. IL, com- 





pleting the book—-E.rmetany Lessons tx Puy- 
stcat Groorapny; by Prof. Archibald Geikie— 
Butirr’s Lectrres on THE History or AN- 
crest PaitosopHy; a new edition in one volume, 
Edited by D. }W. H, Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


IN PRESS. 

A volume of essays by Prof. W. C. Wilkin- 
son, under the title of «A Free Lance in the 
Field of Life and Letters,” will be published 
early in November, by Albert Mason, of 129 
Grand Street, New York. A number of the es- 
says in this volume will be recognized as hav- 
ing appeared in various periodicals, where they 
attracted marked attention, while other papers 
will be new to the general public. 

Prof. Wilkinson is well-known to the coun- 
try through his able contributions to The Inde- 
pendent and other papers. The purposes of the 
book are declared in the following concise pre- 
face: 

“ The title to this volume is not to be read 
in a belligerent sense. The chief emphasis 
rests not on the noun, but on the adjective. In 
short, it is a declaration of war. It claims its 
justification simply in that spirit of freedom 
from proscript on and convention, in the exer- 
cise of which, as the author has pleased himself 
with believing, the essays were written.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Bancrort's History or THE UnNrrep Srares, 

Vol. 2, X, 8vo., 1874. Little, Brown & Co. 


Tae Art or Reapinc Music. By Lavra B. 


Houmpureys. Large 8vo. 1874. J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 





Eeneral Ynformation. 


teaches, in 
a short, pleasant, and comprehensive course of 
lessons at Woon's Art Parvors, the art of pho- 
tographing from drawings done by Mr. Wood's 
system—which is mastered at comparatively 


little cost of time or money—drawings, which, 
otherwis? could not be photographed from na- 
ture, as in skies, waters, and distances. One of 
these effects has been sent us as a specimen by 
Mr. Wood. It isa lovely scene entitled ** The 
Poetry of Moonlight.” It is in very truth a 
perfect gem, and we can only say that if this is 
a distinct representative of the results of his 
method (and we see no reason to doubt it) a 
course of lessons from Mr. Wood is well worth 
the cost. Mr. Wood has for sale numerous 
views suitable for albums which are sent by 
mail at $1,00 each. 

A Rovenu. Coarse skin on the face is anything 
but pleasing to look upon, especially so with 
ladies. By useing Madame de Rossa’s Anth+o, 
The coarsest skin can be made to glow with 
freshness and beauty. Antheo isthe only barm- 
less preparation in use. Price, 50c. Miller 
Bros., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Rupture can be cured without snffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding all others. Be- 
fore baying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a deseriptive circular to the c 
Truss Compayy, 683 Broadway, New York. 


A new idea in ink is made by Mr. E. Stuart, 
of Syracuse, N. Y. It is called the Secret Ser- 
vice Fluid for writing invisibly on Postal Card; 
We recommend it to our readers as a useful ar- 
ticle to those who would wish to write and know 
that only the person who receives the po 
will be able to read its contents. Trial sizectal 
mail 10 cents. by 
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INSTRICTION. 





Vaan COLLEGE, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.)}—a Col 
lege for Young Women. Jobn HU. Raymond. L.L. 
D., President. Fur catal 8 address W. 





L. Dean, 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass Founded by 

President John Adams. Prepares Boys for Col- 

lege in the most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dim- 
mock, Master. 





AZE \OVIA SEWINARY. Established in 1825. Has 
prepared over 6vu Young Men for College. Address 
W. 8. Smith, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, (New Have, Conn.) Pre- 


ry to Yale College. Address W. H. Russell, 
veo, Conn, 


New 

UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thor- 
ough preparation given for any College or Foly- 

technic school, or for West Point Apply to albert B. 

Watkins, A. M., Principel, Adams, N. Y. 

\ ILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

4 lished in 1864. A thoroughty reliable College— 

preparatory School for Boys. For Catalogues address 

4. Markham, Fria: ipal. 





Estab- 


Nae UNIVERSITY, Northfield, Vt. ja Military 

p College, established in 1834. Preparatory Depart- 

ment. Thorough Class cal, Scientic aud Military In- 

struction. Address P: of. Chas. Dole. 

\ JILLISTON SEMINARY, (Easthampton, Mass.) 
Complete in its equipments tor Classical and 

Scientife study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Prin. 


M* J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
a for Young | adies and Childreu is located at No. 7 
tast Forty-Second Street. The Fali Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For fall particulars send for a circular. 


Mest PLEASANT MILITARY «CADEMY. A 
r\ select Boarding Schoul for Boys, at Sing 8 vg on 
the Hndson. The course of instruction embraces the 
following depa'tments: Classical, Modern Languages, 
Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, and Rottral 

Classes are aleo tormed in Music, Drawiny, 











Science. 
Fencing and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Mili- 
tary Department. Riding School, witu well-trained 
Horses. Gymnasium, &c, Year began Wednesday, 
Sept.16. J. HOWE ALLEN, | rincipal, Sing Sing, N. v 
\ 18S CO’ STOCK, Nos. 32 and 34 West 40th Street, 
y\ Reservoir Park. Eng ish, French and German 
Bvarding and Day 8 bool for young iacies and children. 


Fall Term. Bo rding pupils imited to sixteen, Appii- 
cation may be made personally or by letter. 








IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, at the 
Rensse ser Polytechnic Ins itute, Troy, N.Y. In- 
struction very prectical. Advantages unsurpassed in 
this country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 
For Annual Register, containing improved course of 
study aud fall particul .re, address 
lrof. CHARLES BROWNE, Director. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This is a college of 
the highest rank for well , repared stud nts; it has 

‘ lectic and preparatory d-partments, wit : superior 
inst uction in music and art; terms moderate. Send 
for catalogue to Rev. A. W. Cowles, D. v., Eumuira, N. Y. 





DRIAN INSTITUTE, Iselin, N. J, one hour from 
New York, on Philadelptia R R., + pened Sept. &. 
Seminary for young laties. Princi;als, Mrs. L. H. 
Mathews ani Mrs M. E. Baeb'e:. A complete course 
of instruc'ion in Eng ish, French, German, Music, & 
Vupils taught to think. Address as ab ve, or No. 231 
West 16th btreet, N. Y. 





RT WASHINGTON FR*NCH INSIITUTE, Board- 

Day School for young gent-emen, 17)st 

Street a .d King’s Bridge Roa 
residence of L. P. Marti, Esq.) Twentieth year. Year 
began Sept. 16. V. Prevost, Principal, successor to Les- 
p nasse & Prevost. Circulars on application at the In - 
i Station “M,” or at G. L spiuasse’s, 12 Pine St., 


FONT PEN 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
ge | Seeeines the 
nk. inary or 
steel pens used. Ink 
entirely under the 
writer's control ; 
writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 


,» New York. (Former 





Just the 

thing for con 

tinuous writers «f 

every class, and h. 

no equal as a pocke- 

pen, always ready for use. 

Trepaid to any address on re 

ceipt of price, $3. Discou t io 

dealers. H. B. Latocnerre & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 








NEW YOR 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 





INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


AGENTS. 





Scuoot Crrcuars, 
Montuty Reports, 
* Cerrtiricatss. &c. 
Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 


17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
or 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W Suozmaxes, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE.—No 805 Broad- 

way, corner llth st.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter at any time during the year with equa) 
advantage. Call or Send tor -. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. 3. WATSON, Dr. O. RB. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 








EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, 6 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court a —_ ag 
OPEN DAILY FXOM 9 A. M. , FOR 

RECEP!ION AND CLASSIFICA TON OF PUPILS. 

THIS \ELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 
cumulated advantages of many years of successful 
operation, 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was awarded 'o one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma! Co'leg«. 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in- 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The Li wil! be complete. 

© LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

STRICILY PRIVATE le-sons when « sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn, and being entirely di-tinct 
from other institu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORK. 


Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. ae distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular en 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of o: 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince ALi that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 








, ’ 
Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved to 1,275 Broadway, 
~, Cor. 4th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal, 
a, 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
= Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Twen- 
ty-four Writing $2.50. Ladies q as Book- 
= and Cashiers. struetion every day and even- 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
9 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute 


isa tates: ab ote 


R. VAN NORMAN’S Class c 1, English , French§an 
German Family Day School for young eaten a 
children, 71. 73 and 75 East Sixty-first Street, Ceotral 
Park, New fYork, commenced its eighteenth year Sept. 
24,1874. For a information sen:! for catalogue. 
Addre*s Rev. C. Van Norman, L. L. D., 75 East 
8 x'y-tirst Street, NierYo k. 








OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, ress ectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete phy+ical development, 
at Yonkers Military Inetituteffor boys. 
BewJsamMin Mason, Box, No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y . 





ORDENTOWN, (N. J.) Femate (cx.EeE. Thorough 
instruction Healthful and beautiful lo ation, 


Greatest Novelty of the Season, 126,000 sold 


GLASS CARDS ‘2: iivkanmr 


and Transparent. 

Your name beau oo gt yl 

60c. ta. post pal, 3 doe § - A PT ca een 

ples, with which at least $25 

be cusily cavnc, foc tee BD Don’t miss this chance ; 
wette tan. Sure to please, 


F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 





per day. NW Ay hy 
Particulars free. A. H. 
BLAIn & OO. St Louis Ma, 


$10 to $20 sss 
$52$20 
$10 a2 





per day athome. Terms free. Addregs 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 





A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
oy sae ey ee 25 cts 


. FELTON 
ino ; ae St., New York. 





One of the most carefu'ly conducted and best it. 
institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 





APLEWOUD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for ite 
superior facilities and rare beauty of location, Address 





Teachers, Clergymen, and Experienced 
Canvassers Wanted in every county in the United 
States, to introduce our New Chart of Univ: rsal History 
into Schools and Fami ies. This is the only Wall Cbart 
of History, engraved and colored like a Map, there is 
Works, Ms Agents aso wanted for other Historical 

> ~ Maps, etc. Great inducements offered. Send 





LOCATION, the *. ity of Schools,” in 
the Suburbs. 

BUILDINGS new — apnea large. 
a oe es A 

STUD: arrang' n Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 

Ladies aye for Vassar College. 
par ya ke ae J. oe Teachers 

id For 

a Sadrene Rowan Wuitz, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Rev. C. V. Spe-R, Principal. 
_ 


SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A SELECT BOARDING +CHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, 
and Natorat Science, Music, Drawing and Elocution, 
Minrrany Driwt, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 
son, Principal. 











AmILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
A real Home, and ee tuition. 
Rev. J. L. 


Scorr, 
mton, New Jersey. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, Mas 
fits boys and young men for common and scien 
tific mag ~ superior merits stated in circular. C 
B. Mercatr, A. M., Superintendent. tae 





r E WORCFS R FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address ‘ 
Pror. C. O. THompsor, 
Worcester, Mass. 





OMAN’S MEDICAL COILEGE of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 

delphia. ‘he twenty-fifth annual session will open 

Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 

Dee For particulars address Racugt L. Bovey, A. 
D. 


BROWN BRUIHEKS & LU, 
No. 59 Wall Street, 


poy YORK, 
vellers’ Letters Padincral 
i tole & on ce and ae 





Issue Commercial 
availavie yi 
cappres, ent 


TO COLLEGES. 
T. L. & R. M. SM ART 
Designers & Engravers or] Wood 


Particular attention paid to views of bui 
80 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOW TO MAKE 
JOCKEY CLUB BOQUET. 
SEND 20 CENTS TO 


FARRELL & CO. 
No, 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York City. 








8. Parties desiring State Agencies, or the 
—S.. desirable Territory to canvass, id apply at 
once. F. R REED & CO., | ublishers, 
121 Nassau St., New York. 
——AGENTS for the Best Sellin 
an é Articles in the worl 


$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will wit become agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., New York 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 


wane OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
y Frank Moore. An elegant 8vo, 60 pp., 560 En- 
wh, the Old Masters. Price, $5.00. 
UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The 
Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester, 13 
monthly parts. 90 pp. each. Royal 8vo. 50 cts. each part. 
IFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES _ oF 
CHARLES SUNsER. By C. Edwards Les. 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, 700 pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
ton. Acomplete history of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. 8vo, 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS, From Washington to Grant. By L. C. 
Holloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on y Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRISTIAN AGE. * 2, Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. *.. per year. 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and Illustrated 8vo 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 











NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiver brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mail 10 
Quick money to quick agents. Unusual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties, Writeandsee. Drug Store, 3REM’N 
BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWING FROM NATURE—Time 
rfect; Artists extol it; pupils 

pe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 
sent prepaid for $1. — ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochester, N. Y. 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Everyboly should possess this littie book. M ied on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address, 


I. M. KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 

JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 
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Qublishers Department, 


What the Publishers Pro- 
pose. 








Our Premiums, 


For $3.00 you will receive the New Yorx 
Scuoot JounnaL, 16 pages (weekly), one year 
anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Journat. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and more 
tastefully bound than“an ordinary book. 





For $3.50 you receive the New York ScHooi 
JounNAL and aco y of 


How to Teach, 


The great’ book for Teachers and Schoo, 
Officers. .A manual of methods for a graded 
course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
usually perused in Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions 
relative to Discipline and School Management. 


For $4.00 you receive the New York Scuoot 
Jougnat and one of Dreka’s 


Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blott ing-case with com- 
plete list of words which writers are liable to 
spell incorrectly. 

For $4.50 you receive the New York Scuoo. 
JouBNAL and @ 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 

This is a useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to 
in the pocket, and holds ink = for twenty 
hours’ continuous writing. take an or- 
dinary gold or steel hich can be inserted 

and as ily as in a common holder. 
It is entirely under the writer's control. This is 
the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 





For $6 you receive the New Yorx Scxoon 
JournnaL and one of ‘“ Webster’s National Pic- 
torial ” 


Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 


With these Premiums we are giving the 
JounnaL for almost nothing. We do this for 








Publishers’ Department, 


“IMPORTANT 10 TEACHERS. 





That of which we know something is always 
of more interest and value to us than that of 
which we are ignorant, and the Journal by 
bringing the teachers work before the public 
mind, furnishing information in regard to its 
worth and value, also constantly advocating for 
it a fair and liberal compensation, assumes a 
position of real helpfulness,and we feel convinc- 
ed that any teacher will be more than repaid for 
the amount of the subscription, ($2.50) if he 
will not only read but circulate the journal. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


Whoever wants ‘a good salary, an indepen- 
dent business, an agreeable occupation, should 
not fail to sentthe New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street, for circular and terms to 
canvassers. For a business which can be start- 
ed without capital, it is the most profitable oc- 
cupation in the land, requiring only intelligence, 
activity, and perseverance—qualities that many 
@ young man and women can bring to bear when 
they cannot command money. ‘Try it, send 26 
cents for terms and circulars, and see. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


We would call the attention of School and 
Miscellaneous Book Publishers to the special 
advantages of this paperas a medium for reach- 
ing teachers and school officers. 

Its circulation is not confined only to Public 
Educational Institutions, but also to Private 
Schools, Colleges, and seminaries thereby making 
it a valuable medium for publishers, who have 
a line of educationhl works of general literature 
of which they wish the teachers or school officers 
informed, will find this one of the best for their 
purpose, our 


ADVERTISING RATES 





Are very low when compared with those of 
similar papers. In addition to our regular 
issue a number of copies are frequently ordered 
by those who have been interested by some 
(special) article or revicw. 

Estimates for a short or long time advertise- 
ment, are made by sending to the advertising 
department of the New York Schoo! Journal, 
No. 17 Warren street. 


REVIEWS 





Of publications receive especial attention. We 
are too modest to claim any special ability or 
excellence in our paper, but we are willing to 
be judged by a discriminating public, promis- 
ing only that any opinions given in our columns 
shall be the honest expression of the best judg- 
ment we can use, and that neither our editorial 
opinions, nor our editorial conscience are for 





the purpose of giving it a wider circulation. 





sale on any terms whatever. 


|SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


it will Cost you $2.60 a Year. 


This is a little less than five cents per copy. 
Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


copies sent free. 


— —«§ —0— 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


26 Cents (or Outfit for the liveliest 
and spiciest School Journal published. You 


will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 


addressing the 


New York School Journal, 


No. 17 Warren St., 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 














Gothic Furnace, 
For Warm'g Houses, Schools 
Churches, &o, 

The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 

Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-Tarep Sr., N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coa! or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Pewerful, Durable, Econ’ mica! and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. e 


“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Clos’ t, and 

“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for yo use, 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c, IN GRE .T VARIETY. 
Send fr Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


Western Agents: BLISS & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, II). 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead veal Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
— an “superior to aj] other water 
| = gas ” Descriptive pamphiets sent 
mail free. Price 16 
pened for all sizes. 
ceived by tin-washed or tin- coated 
imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 23 Centre Street. 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar fin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


= Bt LYMYER 


UP 
M anuFA® T 





PURE 
LWATER J 








The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 


CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tracts all its strength, and je all its aromatic and 
nutritious properties. The only perfect working coffee- 
maker ever ee to the public. Family size, Copper 
Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 
$2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Tin bot'oms, 50 —_ oe. 
Coffee and Tea ro or oyaliy amor forsale 
hotels and saloons td ordet. hast 0 Hew ee for 
manufacturers. Send stamp for illustrated 
terms. 


DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO., 


PIANOS. 


Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT tietcucn tactts 


the tone powerfal. pure and even through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 


cann t be excelled in tome or beauty ; Sapenty 
competition, The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of the Human Voice. 
All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
MXTHREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
,|and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for mew; aisc, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED io every 
County in the U. S. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Mivisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


Songs of Grace and Glory 


7 NEY by The very best Sunda y-School Song Beok. By 
dade the best. W, F. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL. 160 0 pages 
Forte. Do not decide what Splendid Hymns, Choice Music; Tin 

make toget until you write Es.co , Superior Binding. Price iu Boards, 35c ; 
for our Illustrated Circular, 60 per Dozen; $30 per 100. A Specimen 
which we mail free: The Copy i» paper cover mailed for 25 cents. 
“Arion Piano” contains Six New Son in pompeet form, for 8 U N- 
four patented improve- &8p -CSHOUL  CON- 
ments that make it more CERTS or ANNIVEBSARIEG, from “SONGS 
durable than any piano in of GRACE and GLORY.’’ Price §% per 100, 
the market, Write for circu- Specimen copy of the Anniversary Songs, and 
lar and mention where = 5 sample y es of the Book, ma Lied for 3 cent 
saw this notice. stamp. fishers, 


RE ey ale iano-Porte Co. HORCE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.U. Box 3567. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A lorge stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for rent ap- 
plied to purchase. Repairing done well and promenr Call and examine before deciding elsewne e. 
ME RRELL. late Cummings, No. 8. Union | Square. 


LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 
By Using” “SMITH'S INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR. 


It loops the dress in the Latest Style, It changes the “train” into 
a“straight front” as eS in one second, ed ~ back again as 
quickly Can be chan to S— 

They give perfect satisfaction” is the verdict ofall wi who try them. 

They save many times their cost in one dress. This “ Elevator*is 

- the only one that will let the dress down afier e 
T Beware ofi MITATIONS, as they are WORSE WORTHLRR' 
CAU ION. See that each is stamped “ Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 
Price 45 cents each, MAILED Lay aay $30 per gross. 
iS GREAT OFFER.—TWo“ Elevators” will be given FREE asa Ya Premium 
to pet my oy for ** SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR” 
ee Pratt One — and Ten Cents. Best and cheapest Fashion 
\ ne wort. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N. Y. 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





149 East Fourteenth street. N Y. 




















The cut shows the inride of akirt, with 


“Seavanen” Gand tm. Pe 1 tes oeee. 


CAPILLARY FEEDER. Patented Feb. 10, 1874 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 

Glass handle contains the ink; ordinary nary gold or steel pens used, and changed as in a common holder. Ink 
entirely under the writer’s control. Just e thing for book-keepers, reporters, lawyers, and all continuous 
os \ meee to any address on receipt of price, $3 00. Discount to Realers. ‘Addrena H. B. Latounerrs 

0. 0. 
Murra: . 
New 


ee 
MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


Rica Parrerns anp Frye QUALITIEs. 





sisua SIzEs, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 
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